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Return  to  Boston  HeteP-heres,  it  was 

ta  I917,  after  two  years  of  excavation  a. Mh torn  ^  permanentl 
necessary  for  me  to  ^^Zconu « consider  the  education  of 
to  the  United  States.  The  t  m e  had co  ^  age  f rom  wo  t0  S1X  __ 

my  children  -  now  three m n  ^  £gypt 

and  there  were  no  suitable  schools  ^ 

The  growing  Egyptian  Department  at  the  Bo  he     ^ 

a  permanent,  trained,  "sidcnt  otol.  W  ^^  ^      kave 

portion  of  curator  until  his  dea  th      1 94^       had  been  ^  te  t00 
his  primary  work  in  Egyp  ,  and  Ae  depa  #  such  as  L.  Ear  le 

long  by  temporary  incumbent  wuho *        J      o£  the  Museum  of 
R0we  (who  had  been  aPP™«J  £  th e  *  Lyman  Story,  regis- 

the  Rhode  Island  School  of  ^  in  secretary  0f  tne  museum.  I 

trar  of  the  museum,  and  Ashtor San  ^  i  remained      ^  the 

was  therefore  appointed  assistant  cu         ,  successively,  as- 

Ipartment  until  my  retirement  in  1956,  b«»n»  g  tetitement  at 

Sfate  curator,  and  ai ^^^en to  ^  ^  ^ 

Se^^^ 

Professor  Steindorfftthef 

Earher  in  these  "^»  *  ^'^he  conflict,  and  how  this 
World  War  1  to  espouse  the  Allied  «^K        f    ld  and  valued  friend- 
meant,  at  great  cost  to  himsel ,  th seve^mg        had  receiyed  jis  earby 
ships  with  his  colleagues  .»  friendships  was  that  with 

training.  Perhaps  the  most  mtimate  o  th  al  Institute  at 

Professor  Georg  Steindorff,  d«ec»r  ot  l        ^         ^  Qe  m  the 

Leipzig.  He  and  Reisner  had I  been  s tudents     g  ^  ^  de  at 

l89o's,  and  later  in  Egy pt,  .bout       ^ Y       ^  there  had  been 

Giza  near  the  Great  Pyramid  AUi hroug  met  once  more, 

no  communication  between  them.  Then  jn    g /  of  the  past. 

down  in  the  tomb  of  H^^^XllzTthe'renewal  of  a  comrade- 
there  was  just  a  firm  h^dshake  to  symb ol  .^^ 
ship  that  had  developed  through  shared 

At  this  time  I  did  not  myself  know ^-^^  Jul  later ,  came 
later  I  met  him  in  Leipzig  and  liked  him  ^  ^.^  tQ  h 

to  know  him  even  better  and  was  pr  v  leged  ^  ^  pQwer  m 

Steindorff  was  part  Jewish  and  whe  n^he N         ^  ^.^       his  pQ 
Germany,  he  was  forced  °  fl^e  ^ ca^e  to  America  as  a  refugee  and 
sessions  except  his  scientific  library>  ^  he  attempted  to 

joined  his  son  in  Los  *^£*%^  in  museums  and  universities, 
make  a  living  by  writing  and  by  lecturing 
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Georg  Steindorff  and  George  Reisner  at  Harvard  Camp,  ca.  1938. 


In  1941 1  was  able  to  arrange  a  lecture  for  Steindorff  at  the  Boston 
Museum  and  invited  him  to  stay  at  my  home  for  a  few  days  beforehand. 
The  day  before  his  lecture,  while  we  were  sitting  together  in  my  office, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  serious  heart  attack  and  collapsed.  We 
sent  a  call  to  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  near  at  hand  and  were 
fortunate  to  have  it  answered  by  Dr.  Eugene  Eppinger  of  their  staff,  a 
highly  qualified  heart  specialist,  who  was  fluent  in  German  and  capable 
of  great  understanding  and  sympathy.  After  a  preliminary  examination 
of  Professor  Steindorff,  who  seemed  to  be  only  semiconscious,  Eppinger 
told  me  that  the  professor  was  in  very  serious  condition,  and  that  he 
would  call  an  ambulance  and  take  him  to  the  hospital.  Steindorff  heard 
this  and  appeared  very  distressed,  exclaiming  "Oh,  no!  Please  take  me 
to  your  house."  The  doctor  then  drew  me  aside  and  asked  "Can  you 
possibly  manage?  I  will  get  you  a  good  nurse,  but  it  is  very  important  in 
such  a  case  that  the  patient  be  kept  as  happy  as  possible.  It  could  easily 
make  the  difference  between  death  and  recovery."  Faced  with  this 
alternative,!  had  to  make  a  quick  decision.  I  called  my  wife,  who 
agreed  that  Steindorff  should  stay  with  us.  The  professor  was  then 
brought  to  our  house  by  the  doctor  himself,  who  remained  with  us  until 
the  arrival  of  an  excellent  nurse,  who  fortunately  also  spoke  German. 

There  ensued  several  days  of  anxiety,  during  which  Dr.  Eppinger  came 
daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day.  Then,  one  evening,  after  examining  the 
patient,  the  doctor  said  to  me  "It  looks  bad.  I  don't  think  he  will  pull 
through.  Has  he  any  family?"  When  I  told  him  that  Steindorff' s  wife 
was  in  California,  staying  with  their  son,  he  announced  "You  had 
better  send  for  her,  and  she  had  better  take  a  plane."  We  telephoned 
Los  Angeles,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Steindorff  should  arrive  in 
Boston  the  following  evening.  The  next  day,  after  the  doctor  had  ex- 
amined the  patient,  he  inquired  whether  Steindorff's  wife  was  coming. 
When  I  told  him  she  was  on  the  way,  he  said  "Steindorff  has  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better  and  may  pull  through,  but  he  must  not  be  excited 
and  therefore  must  not  see  his  wife  for  the  present."  A  friend  in 
Cambridge  —  a  wonderful  woman  —  Elsa  Bengstrom  Uhlich,  wife  of  a 
Harvard  philosopher,  very  generously  agreed  to  accompany  me  to  the 
airport  to  meet  Mrs.  Steindorff  and  to  take  her  into  her  home  for  the 
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time  being.  Poor  Mrs.  Steindorff  was  naturally  eager  to  go  to  her  hus- 
band, but  when  the  matter  was  explained  to  her,  she  was  very  brave 
and  agreed  to  wait  until  the  doctor  thought  it  safe  for  her  to  see  him. 
In  a  day  or  two,  after  his  visit,  Dr.  Eppinger  said  to  me  "Things  are 
looking  better,  and  I  think  we  can  risk  telling  Steindorff  that  his  wife 
is  here.  Come  with  me  and  we  will  tell  him."  The  professor  was  lying  in 
bed  with  eyes  closed,  but  when  we  entered  he  opened  one  eye  and 
exclaimed  "Oh,  have  you  come  back,  Doctor?"  "Yes,"  replied  Eppinger, 
"I  have  some  good  news  for  you."  For  a  moment  Steindorff  was  silent; 
then,  with  a  twinkle  he  asked  "Is  Hitler  dead?"  "No,"  said  the  doctor, 
"your  wife  is  here."  After  a  pause  Steindorff  asked  "Does  that  mean  L 
am  dying?"  "No,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  "it  means  that  you  are  going  to 
get  well." 

So  it  proved  to  be.  Mrs.  Steindorff  moved  from  the  Uhlichs'  in  Cam- 
bridge to  our  house.  After  two  or  three  weeks  the  professor  was  able 
to  move  to  a  nursing  home  for  further  convalescence  and  eventually  to 
return  to  California  in  easy  stages,  stopping  over  in  Chicago  with 
colleagues  at  the  Oriental  Institute.  I  must  add  to  this  happy  conclusion 
an  acknowledgment  to  professional  associates,  both  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  who  generously  came  forward  with  financial  assistance  toward 
expenses  incurred  by  Steindorff's  illness.  Dr.  Eppinger  was  more  than 
generous  where  his  own  services  were  concerned,  but  there  were  also 
the  costs  of  the  private  nurse,  the  nursing  home,  and  the  journey  back 
to  California.  It  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  Professor  Steindorff's  eminence, 
and  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  scholarly  world,  but 
also  to  the  generosity  of  his  many  admirers. 


A  Visit  to  Egypt 

When  I  returned  to  the  Boston  Museum  in  1927,  my  active  work  in  the 
field  had  come  to  an  end,  and  thereafter  I  returned  to  Egypt  only  twice. 
The  first  occasion  was  in  the  autumn  of  1933,  when  the  trustees  sent 
me  out  to  visit  Reisner  and  to  obtain  for  them  from  him  and  from  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities  Department  their  views  about  the  future  of  the 
Harvard-Boston  Expedition. 

At  this  time  Reisner's  major  work  in  the  Sudan  was  substantially  fin- 
ished; his  health  was  showing  signs  of  deterioration,  and  the  backlog  of 
unpublished  records  of  his  many  years  of  excavating  was  a  cause  of 
anxiety  to  the  Antiquities  Departments  in  Cairo  and  Khartoum  as  well 
as  to  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Museum.  As  a  result  of  my  conversations 
with  Reisner  and  with  the  authorities  it  was  possible  to  satisfy  both  that 
progress  would  be  made  on  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  excava- 
tions, and  that  the  concessions  given  to  the  expedition  by  the  govern- 
ment for  work  at  Giza  would  be  extended.  It  was  agreed  that  Reisner 
himself  would  continue  to  work  at  Giza  and  prepare  the  records  of  past 
work  there  for  definitive  publication;  I  would  undertake  publication  of 
the  expedition's  work  in  the  Sudan,  in  much  of  which  I  had  taken  part; 
while  William  Stevenson  Smith,  who  had  been  assisting  Reisner  at  Giza, 
would  undertake  publication  of  Giza  material  that  Reisner  himself 
would  not  have  time  or  energy  to  complete. 

Before  returning  to  Boston  I  was  able  to  take  a  few  days  off  to  make  a 
rather  hasty  trip  to  Luxor  and  refresh  my  memory  of  the  antiquities  of 
that  area.  While  at  Luxor  I  decided  to  cross  the  river  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
great  temple  of  Medinet  Habu,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  five  or  six 
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The  following  thoughts  are  based  on  a  not  overly  intense  study  of 
the  material  that  Gina  made  available  to  me.  Okay? 

. . .  and  there  is  the  published  story  that  Professor  Georg  Steindorff 
fled  Germany  when  Hitler  took  power  leaving  behind  all  his  property 
except  his  scientific  library.  However,  according  to  his  diary, 
covering  the  period  "Thursday,  February  11, 1937,  to  Wednesday, 
May  12?  1937,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Georg  Steindorff  traveled  from 
Leipzig  to  Bremerhafen,  and  from  Gremernafen  to  New  York  aboard 
the  "Bremen",  always  first  class,  and  much  luggage  but  no  scientific 
library.  It  was  the  Steindorff's  second  journey  to  America  and  both 
intended  to  return  to  Leipzig  and  resume  the  study  and  teaching  of 
Egyptology  at  the  university.  "The  first  journey  to  America  took  place 
about  192-i,  no  specific  dates  are  mentioned  in  the  present  diary. 

The  information  contained  in  the  diary  is  of  a  personal  nature  only 
and  is  -  more  or  less  -  inoffensive  cocktail  party  talk.  Politics  and 
(then)  current  events  are  not  mentioned,  and  though  the  professor 
prepared  to  lecture,  and  did  lecture,  on  Egyptian  history  and  art,  no 
specific  data  are  given  in  the  diary.  There  are,  however,  the  names 
of  many  friends  and  collegues,  friends  for  parties  and  collegues  to 
arrange  lectures  and  some  work  in  cataloguing  Egyptian  art.  At  no 
time  seemed  the  professor  pressed  for  money  or  in  a  hurry  to  earn 
money. 

In  those  days  US  dollars  were  short  in  Germany,  and  though  the  trip 
from  Leipzig  to  New  York  could  be  paid  with  Reichsmark  money, 
after  New  York  payment  had  to  be  made  in  dollars.  Alas,  such 
dollars  were  not  available  for  refugees  or  even  legal  emmigrants,  but 
were  available  to  scientists  on  study  or  lecture  trips,  for  according  to 
Nazi  logic  they  were  ambassadors  of  the  new  Germany.  However,  if 
such  people  "defected"  or  spoke  negatively  about  the  Third  Reich, 
they  not  only  rendered  their  return  irripossible  but  also  made  it  difficult 
for  other  scientists  to  travel  abroad.  Therefore,  I  assume.  Professor 
Steindorff  refrained  from  making  political  statements  to  the  many 
reporters  who  interviewed  him.  " 

His  observations  and  corresponding  diary  entries  about  America  are 
of  somewhat  childish  nature.  He  is  amazed  about  the  American 
genuis  of  putting  radios  into  automobile,  drive-in  eateries  and 
Bullocks  Vvilshire.  He  did  not  notice  that  in  1937  the  unemployment 
rate  in  America  amounted  to  22%  of  the  workforce.  His  major 
support  and  host  in  L.A.  was  his  son  Ulrich,  who  was  making  his 
living  as  a  screenwriter  and  "publisher"?,  and  in  whom  the  father 
took  much  pride. 


More  Ue©aSilil@Sff{F 


TO  me,  personally,  the  Steindorff  storytelling  was 
somewhat  interesting  becau.se  it  rendered  a  first  hand 
account  of  a  German's  impression  of  Los  Angeles  in  '37 
and  I  could  compare  those  impressions  with  that  of  other 
Germans  who  did,  or  did  not,  make  it  in  America. 

European  intellectuals,  such  as  Georg  Steindorff,  were  not 
producers  of  big  bucks.  Their  prestige  in  Europe  rested  on 
their  learning,  and  that  learning  was  supported  and  richly- 
rewarded  by  the  state,  regardless  of  its  commercial  value. 
To  some  extent  this  is  also  true  in  America,  but  the 
American  uepenaeo.  muc±i  more  on  a  sponsor.  a -Jot  renewing 
the  US  sponsorship  game,  and  being  too  proud  to  go 
"begging",  many  Europeans  simply  failed  and  left  America 
as  soon  as  t±ie  liitler  mess  was  c±eaneu  up. 

Steindorff,  I  suppose,  ranked  in  the  upper  middle  class  of 
rigyptology  ^at  the  mostest^  ano.  the  university  Ciiairs 
were  all  taken.  Thus  his  means  of  s  upport  were  limited 
and,  having  lost  his  home  in  Leipzig,    tie  moved  in  fact  on 
beggars'  road  in  America.  And  this  fact  he  eventually  had 
to  learn.  The  respected  German  professor  had  become  a 
wage  earner  paid  not  for  what  he  knew  but  the  tangible 
goods  he  could  produce. 

I  suppose  that  his  diary  has  only  family  value,  and  if  all 
his  family  is  gone,  the  value  of  his  thoughts  are  gone  too 
and  no  longer  a  footprint  on  a  page  of  history. 

Alas,  I  may  be  wrong, 
and  we  could  talk  about  it. 
Now  I  want  to  watch  CH  28 
a  program  about 
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